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Among the States 


Kentucky School Aid Amendment.—Kentucky voters by 
maypority of about 1Go,000 On November approved a 
constitutional amendment eliminating the requirement 
that state school aid funds be distributed on a pupil 
census basis whether or not the school-age children are 
in school. This action will permit the legislature to de 
vise other methods of allocating school funds, such as a 
minimum foundation program. “Grass-roots” interest in 
the proposal was stimulated during the past year by the 
work of local advisory committees, on which more than 
5,000 citizens served. 

* 
New Jersey Referendum.—New Jersey's voters at the 
November election gave substantial majorities to two 
proposals referred to them by the legislature. One was 
an advisory referendum to call on the 1954 legislature 
to legalize bingo and other minor games of chance. Phe 
other would ive widows of all war veterans a S500 tax 
exemption on real estate owned by them. 

New York Constitutional Amendments.—At the Novem 
ber election the voters of New York State approved all 
of a series of nine proposed amendments to the state 
constitution, Among major amendments were provision 
for joint election of the Governor and Lieutenant Gov 
ernor, so that a single vote will apply to both offices, 
precluding their being held by members of different 
political parties; authorization for municipalities to join 
together in developing water supply facilities; and au 
thorization for an increase in the Governor's and Licu 
tenant Governor's salaries to $50,000 and $20,000 respec 
tively. Other approved items included changes with 
regard to the courts, local finance, and restriction on use 
of the state forest preserve. 

Tennessee Constitutional Amendments. 
tion of Tennessee has been amended for the first: time 


Lhe Constitu 


since its adoption 83 years ago. By a vote of more than 
two to one on November 4 the voters ratified eight 
amendments that had been drafted by a limited consti 
tutional convention at the state capitol in the spring 
months this year. The new amendments provide brietly: 
1) some modifications in the state constitutional amend 
ing process; 2) increases in legislative Compensation and 
provisions for future changes by legislative action rather 
than constitutional amendment; 3) increase in the Gov 
ernor’s term from two to four years, without right of 
immediate succession; 4) changes in the gubernatorial 
veto power, including power to reduce or veto items in 
appropriation measures; 5) complete elimination of the 
poll tax as a voting prerequisite; 6) restrictions on spe 
cial, local and private acts that may be passed by the 
legislature; 7) an optional home rule amendment; 
8) procedures for consolidating city and county func 
tions. 

Louisiana Special Session.—\ special session of the Louisi 
ana legislature in 1953 enacted nine bills and approved 


twenty-two resolutions. Increased appropriations tor cer 
tain functions of state government constituted the chiet 
objective of the session, and a total of more than S25 
million was authorized. This included about $6.5 million 
lor hospitals and institutions, $15.5 million for secondary 
and tarm-to-market roads and bridges, 52 million tor the 
Department of Public Works, $325,000 for higher educa 
tional institutions and $250,000 tor the hot lunch pro 
gram. 

Wisconsin Session.— The Wisconsin legislature, which had 
been in recess from June 12 to October 26, adjourned 
November 6 alter a nine-day resumed session. During this 
period it gave the Governor control over departmental 
spending of legislative appropriations, conferred author 
ity on the State Emergency Board to adjust salaries of 
principal administrative olhcers, adopted resolutions pro 
viding for area-population factors in drawing Senate and 
Assembly district lines, considered vetoed measures, and 
enacted a number of other measures. 

Southeastern Forest Fire Compact.—State foresters and 
commissioners on interstate Cooperation, meeting in 
Nashville, Tennessee, October 27 
Southeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact 


and 28, approved a new 


Major purpose of the compact is to provide eflective 
prevention and control of forest fires in) the region 
through development of integrated forest fire plans and 
by providing for mutual aid in fighting fires. Harold V 
Miller, Chairman of the Tennessee Commission on Inter 
governmental Cooperation, was general Chairman of the 
Nashville meeting, and also was designated Chairman of 
an interstate interim continuing committee that will 
remain in existence until the Compact becomes operative. 
Pen states are named as possible members of the com 
pact: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

Action on Emergency Hay.— Agricultural trom 
sixteen drought-disaster states met in Kansas City, Mis 
sourt, on October 22 at the request of their Governors 
to consider emergency hay needs of farmers and to de 
velop means of procuring and distributing supplies of 
hay expeditiously. Representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture participated. It was estimated 
that farmers in the sixteen states might require 1.2 mil 
lion tons of out-ol-state hay during the next six months. 
Lhe over-all supply of hay in the country, it was con 
cluded, was more than adequate to meet demands; the 
problem was chiefly one of transportation and distribu 
tion. The federal government has agreed to pay part of 
the costs of transporting hay to drought disaster areas, 
and the western railroads have cut freight rates 50 pet 
cent. Some states also are making funds available to re 
duce the costs for farmers of transporting needed hay 
supplies. The Missouri legislature, tor example, appro 
priated $6.5 million for this purpose in a five-day special 
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session late in October. L. C. Carpenter, Missouri Com 
missioner of Agriculture, presided over the Kansas City 
conference. Participating were representatives of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

kentucky Support Law.—The kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals on November 13. in the first such case decided by 
a state supreme court, unanimously upheld the constitu 
tionality of the Uniform Support of Dependents Act 
enacted by the legislature in 1950. The Kentucky Act 
was based on a New York law which antedates but is 
substantially similar to the Uniform Reciprocal Enforce 
ment of Support Act developed by the Uniform Law 
Commissioners. Some of the issues involved in the ken 
tucky case (Duncan v. Smith) are involved also in the 
Uniform Reciprocal Act. Support laws based on one of 
these two models have been enacted by forty-six states 
and four other jurisdictions. 

New York Truck Weights.—A Columbia County Court 
in New York has held that the state’s law which makes 
truck drivers responsible for the weight of their loads is 
unconstitutional. In reversing a previous finding of a 
justice of the peace, the court declared that the driver 
had no way of knowing or checking the loaded weight of 
his truck. It is expected that the decision will be appealed 
by the state and that law enforcement officers meantime 
will continue to enforce the statute and prosecute vio 
lators. 

Northwestern Power Meeting.— Lhe Governors of tour 
northwestern states met recently in Olympia, Washing 
ton, and worked out preliminary plans for public and 
private power advocates to join forces for the cooperative 
development of the Columbia River on a regional basis 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington, host to the 
group, indicated that the four Governors hoped to get 
all power interests together to discuss and agree on what 
power and storage dams should be built on the Colum 
bia, where they should be built, which should be cor 
structed first, and when and how. With Governor 
Langlie, Governors Len Jordan of Idaho, J]. Hugo Aron 
son of Montana, and Paul L. Patterson of Oregon 
attended the conference. 

Kansas Commission on Federal-State Relations.— Gover 
nor Edward F. Arn of Kansas has appointed a fifteen- 
member Commission on Federal-State Relations which 
will cooperate with and make recommendations to the 
Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


Colorado Legislative Council.—Shelby F. Harper, a for- 
mer Denver legislative research expert, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Colorado Legislative Council. 
Mr. Harper served recently as Executive Secretary of the 
California State Senate Committee on Agriculture. Colo- 
rado’s legislative council was created by the last General 
\ssembly to help streamline and expedite the process of 
the legislature and for extensive, objective research on 
pending legislation. 


Water Supply for Utah's Capitol.—Salt Lake City has 
begun to receive Colorado River water. The six-mile 
Duchesne tunnel in the Uinta mountains recently was 
placed into operation, diverting water from the Colorado 
basin to Salt Lake valley for the first time in history. 
The $y million tunnel was built to connect the Duchesne 
River, a tributary of the Colorado, with the Provo River. 
It has been completed for several months but was not 
placed in operation pending installation of water meas- 
uring devices. By means of the new tunnel, some 50,000 
acre-feet of water will be diverted annually from the 
Duchesne and will be stored, along with regular Provo 
River water, in the Deer Creek reservoir. 

Vermont Development Office.—The Vermont Develop- 
ment Commission dedicated a brand-new New York City 
exhibit and information ollice on October 23 at Rocke- 
feller Center. Principal speaker at the ceremony was 
Governor Emerson, and a number of Vermont state ofh- 
eials attended, including Senate President Carleton 
Howe, Chairman of the Vermont Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation. An important function of the new 
office will be to provide tull information regarding skiing 
facilities and conditions in Vermont during winter. 

Maine Office Building.—Governor Burton M. Cross and 
the Executive Council in Maine have taken favorable 
action to initiate construction of a new state office build- 
ing at the rear of the State House in Augusta. The last 
session of the legislature appropriated $3 million for this 
purpose, and it is contemplated that plans will be ready 
to permit advertising for bids early in 1954. 

* 
Western Tax Administrators.—Delegates to the Confer- 
ence of Western States’ Tax Administrators voted re- 
cently to form a permanent organization for mutual 
exchange of information on tax administration problems. 
The organization had been operating on a temporary 
basis since last year. At the conclusion of a three-day 
meeting, the Conference adopted a resolution support- 
ing the interstate highway use tax, proposed by the Na- 
tional Association of ‘Tax Administrators, and called for 
the legislatures of the western states to enact laws em 
bodying the plan. Patrick Healy, Jr., Chairman of the 
Utah Tax Commission, was elected President of the new 
organization; Samuel b. Stewart, Chairman of the Ore- 
gon ‘Tax Comunission, Vice-President; and Dinsmore 
Laylor, Washington State Lax Commissioner, Secretary. 

Regional Education Cooperation...\ New England Re. 
gional “workshop” meeting was held in Boston Octo- 
ber g under the auspices of the Massachusetts Recess 
Commission on Higher Education in the fields of medi- 
cine and dentistry. State officials, legislators and univer- 
sity personnel attended from the six states of the region. 
The meeting was chaired by Senator George Evans of 
Massachusetts. At its conclusion it adopted a resolution 
urging that careful consideration be given to develop- 
ment of a regional interstate Compact to provide joint 
planning and cooperation in the field of higher educa 
tion, with special reference to medicine, dentistry, public 
health and veterinary medicine. 
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One day in mid-autumn, 1953, leaders in the private life and the state govern- 


ment of Minnesota spent a day together examining important problems and 
responsibilities that they had in common. The results were rewarding, and the 
experiment is to be repeated. In the pages that follow, Jack B. Mackay, Asso- 
ciated Press Correspondent at the capitol, who was a participant in the “clinic,” 


NOVEL experiment of government and busi- 
ness sitting down together and planning to- 
gether—the brain child of Minnesota’s Gov- 

ernor C, Elmer Anderson—had its premier recently 
at a suburban Minneapolis club. The presentation 
received so large an ovation from the audience that 
preparations are under way for a return perform- 
ance next year. 

It was formally called “A Clinic on State Govern- 
ment,” and its theme was “Government Is Every- 
body’s Business.” About 150 business leaders, rep- 
resentatives of labor and top state executives and 
their assistants participated in a day-long meeting. 
At the end of their discussions and deliberations, 
they displayed their enthusiasm by agreeing unani- 
mously that it had been a huge success. 

The satisfaction of participants, many of whom 
expressed it in letters to Governor Anderson, must 
have spread swiftly to other states, for already a 
number of Governors and top-ranking officials from 
other states and captains of industry are inquiring 
about the experiment. The “Minnesota Plan” shus 
may serve as a pattern that will be followed 
elsewhere. 

Robert S. Davis, investment officer, St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance, wrote this note to the 
Governor: 

“The Clinic is an excellent idea. It gives those of 
us on the outside a favorable opportunity to meet 
the people who are running state government. I 
would certainly suggest that the clinic be con- 
tinued.” 

From Winston L. Molander, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, came a long letter of 
praise. An excerpt: “The program was interesting 
and instructive, and I personally thought it was a 
privilege to be able to meet so many of the State 
Family on a social basis.” 

M. H. O’Link, General Manager, Stearns Man- 
ufacturing Company, St. Cloud, Minnesota, said: 

“I hope that the idea will be expanded and devel- 


describes this example of civic-official consultation for the good of a state. 
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oped turther, because I believe the potential results 
from such a relationship are tremendous.” 

Philip W. Pillsbury, Chairman of the Board of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., said the Clinic gave him “an 
opportunity to talk to many of the key people in 
state government.” 

W. N. Matheson, Vice President of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company at Duluth, wrote that it was 
gratifying to have Minnesota setting the pace “due 
to your (Governor Anderson's) interest in keeping 
the people advised of what is happening in thei 
government and attempting to get their opinions.” 

And similarly did a great many others express 
themselves after having had an opportunity to 
participate and observe the experiment launched 
by the Governor. 


ine 
eee ANDERSON, a_ successful businessman 
from Brainerd, Minnesota, always has known that 
there are problems in government which are paral- 
lel to those in business. He firmly believes that both 
government and business can benefit if they trade 
ideas. 

In the group of private citizens he invited to the 
Clinic were men and women of both major political 
parties. All the state’s constitutional officers, Re- 
publicans, were there. And so were two railroad 
and warehouse commissioners who were elected on 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor ticket. 

Opening the conference, the Governor said: 
“This is the type of day which has been long over- 
looked. We who are in government should have 
more frequent opportunity to have your representa- 
tives of business and labor sit down with us for 
discussion of the problems which affect all of us.” 

The Governor emphasized that “no matter what 
our occupation or profession might be, no matter 
what our station in life, government is our busi- 
ness.” He said he believed that good or poor busi- 
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ness is a reflection of the planning and operation of 
_ those who are responsible for it; and, further, that 

how well or how poorly government operates is a 
reflection of the will of the people. 

“If citizens want good government,” the Gover- 
nor warned, “they must take the same interest, 
manifest the same concern, and put forth the same 
effort they would in their own business.” 

Governor Anderson added, however, that the 
process of bringing about changes and improve- 
ment in government is not as simple and direct as 
it can be in business. He pointed to the limitations 
of authority established by the constitution and the 
legislature, the involved procedures of government 
operation, the guarding against interference of one 
office of government with another, the prized rules 
of protocol, and the undue advantages which some 
employees take of their civil service protection. 

Nevertheless, the Governor concluded, “the re- 
wards of planning together would be worth-while 
dividends in the form of better government.” 


Tae CLINIC was split into four panel discussions: 
Business Management, Public Relations, Fiscal 
Affairs, and Personnel Matters. 

Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the Board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., taking part in the Business Manage- 
ment Panel, drew a parallel between business and 
government in the matter of planning programs. 

“In business,” the Board Chairman said, “the best 
laid plans are often modified or changed for rea- 
sons of economic influence. In government, plans 
must constantly be changed or modified to match 
the views of the people—or members of the admin- 
istration will find themselves on the outside. 

“The same rule again applies to business, because 
if you don’t give the people what they want—at 
prices they can alflord to pay—you get the same 
result.” 

Emphasizing that good planning makes provision 
for new ideas, Mr. Bullis added: “Wise planning 
never looks back but keeps its sights trained on the 
future. The best planning seeks to deliver to the 
customer—or the voter—the maximum return for 
every dollar taken from him through a purchase or 
by taxation.” 

Also taking leading roles in the Business Man- 
agement Panel were Bernhard LeVander, Minne- 
apolis attorney and Former Director of the Min- 
nesota Division of Social Welfare; Robert Roesler 
of the administrative staff of the world-famous Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester; Jarle Leirfallom, Minnesota 
Commissioner of Public Welfare; and Dan Mc- 
Graw, associated with the administrative services 
unit of the Conservation Department. 

The panel concluded that methods and _ proce- 


dures have identical purposes in business admin- 
istration and in public administration: to assist in 
accomplishing necessary objectives as efficiently as 
possible. Points in which public administration 
differs from business, in the opinion of participants 
in the discussion, were: 

1. Lack of central administrative authority in the 
state (authority is dispersed among elected officials). 

2. Lack of executive continuity, resulting either 
from a change within a party or between parties. 

3. A growing tendency for the legislature to take 
over or interfere with functions of the executive 
branch. 

4- Public apathy and indifference on the one 
hand, and public pressure on the other. 

5- Reluctance of legislatures in most governments 
to trust the executive branch, which leads to legis- 
lative prescriptions of detailed procedures that have 
a paralyzing and costly effect, since the legislature 
is in session a small part of the time. 

6. Difficulty in rewarding good operation or ini- 
tiative adequately or punishing poor performance 
of part of the personnel because of veterans’ pref- 
erence under civil service laws. 

Panel members agreed that the building of a 
more healthy administrative environment could be 
accomplished by spreading the Governor's philos- 
ophy to all departments, by overcoming internal re- 
sistance to change and by developing employee par- 
ticipation in management improvement—through 
means possibly including a “suggestion system.” 

The difference between preparing a budget for a 
business and formulating one for state government 
was phrased thus by panel participants: Business 
estimates its income and then attempts to fix that 
income; the state attempts to estimate its expenses 
and then get the income to pay that expense. 

Emphasis was placed by government representa- 
tives on the fact that program planning is often 
hampered because men capable of administrative 
leadership are enticed away from public service by 
the security and higher salaries available through 
private endeavor. Another difficulty cited is the fact 
that governmental activities depend upon change- 
able factors for support—such as the citizens’ atti- 
tude, the legislature, and community agencies. For 
sound program planning, therefore, it was con- 
cluded, it is necessary to place in policy-making 
spots individuals who see ahead better than the 
next man. There was general agreement also that 
any program must tie in with the legislature’s plans, 
since that body, by law and appropriations, sets the 
master blueprint of governmental action. 


 — of the Public Relations and the Busi- 
ness Management Panel saw eye to eye on one im- 


t 


portant phase of public relations—that the public 
at large must understand something of what is 
being planned and attempted in order that there be 
public support. 

Leading the public relations discussions were 
C. D. Johnston, information officer of the State 
Highway Department; Jack B. Mackay, Associated 
Press correspondent representing the capitol press 
corps; Jim Bormann, news and special events direc- 
tor of Radio Station WCCO; Ed. Slettom, Deputy 
Commissioner of Agriculture; and George Hellick- 
son, public relations director of Olmsted and Foley. 

All agreed that free access to news is a “must” 
and that the basic principles in the handling of 
news by governmental offices are promptness, hon- 
esty, integrity and frankness. 

Participants in the discussion emphasized that in 
many cases it is desirable that newspapermen be 
taken into the confidence of department people to 
obtain the over-all picture of developments, even 
though at the time they cannot all be revealed 
publicly. 

“When newsmen are not taken into confidence in 
the early stages of a new development and they 
learn something of it, they begin to speculate,” one 
reporter said. “When government officials try to 
suppress news, the writers must speculate—and 
speculation leads to suspicion and distrust.” 

Emphasis was placed on the necessity that infor- 
mation channels be kept open at all times, to both 
the newspapers and radio. Most of all, it was con- 
cluded, public relations is simply better understand- 
ing. If people understand each other, they get along 
well. 

Another area of public relations concerns depart- 
mental employees. Speakers asserted that they must 
be loyal, but warned that supervisory personnel 
must generate that loyalty. 

“Fair treatment, respect, understanding of per- 
sonality troubles, kindness, recognition of the em- 
ployee’s worth and his contribution to the organi- 
zation are important items in developing good em- 
ployee relations”—that was the prescription pre- 
sented to the Clinic. “A department head must sell 
himself to his employees.” 

Development of public understanding as to the 
ultimate objectives in departmental programs was 
stressed. 

“People generally know the ‘what,’ but they are 
not convinced of the ‘why’ of programs,” a state 
official said. “When worthiness and logic of a pro- 
gram are properly explained, resistance lessens.” 

Another speaker suggested that good public rela- 
tions should start at the top and filter down all 
through an organization. If government did all it 
could to promote understanding, a businessman ob- 
served, “it would go far toward ending the feuding 
between government and business. 
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“Many businessmen actually think that a large 
part of government machinery is maintained, at 
their expense, to hinder rather than help them,” a 
speaker said. “They complain of high taxes, to 
many regulations, red tape, inefficiency, and getting 
no cooperation. Certainly the worst public relations 
is to do nothing about complaints. 

“Consequently, it’s highly important that all pos- 
sible effort be put into clarifying the situations and 
creating better understanding on the part of those 
who complain. The approach should always be 
positive.” 

Specifically, this advice was sounded: Like peo- 
ple. Like your work. Make friends. Like your job, 
or get off the job. Don’t get old and bitter in it. If 
you don’t like what you're doing, you can't have 
the proper attitude. Proper attitude makes good 
public relations. 


I THE Fiscal Affairs Panel three major problems in 
budget planning were named: receipts, grants-in- 
aid to subdivisions of government, and legislative 
lobbying. 

Panel leaders were Earl L. Berg, Commissioner, 
Minnesota Department of Administration; G. 
Howard Spaeth, Commissioner, Department of 
Taxation; Albert Daggett, President, Gould-Na- 
tional Battery Company; Donald C. Steinhelber, 
Secretary and Controller, Minneapolis-Moline Co.; 
and William Stevenson, Assistant Director of Pur- 
chasing, Minnesota Department of Administration. 

Wide differences between government and busi- 
ness were identified, as follows: 

1. The problem of obtaining and keeping ade- 
quate personnel in the business of collecting taxes 
has been more acute than it has been in private 
business. (Governmental salary scales and retire- 
ment benefits have lagged behind those of business.) 

2. It is difficult to re-classify employees for great- 
er efficiency and for retaining experienced em- 
ployees under the civil service system. (If the civil 
service system were less rigid, it would be possible 
to place competent employees on the staff without 
long delay.) 

3. Unlike private business, a government depart- 
ment cannot expand its space as occasion requires. 

4. While businessmen can take direct and 
prompt action in cutting off extension of credit to 
persons who have been delinquent, the tax depart- 
ment always must accept a taxpayer as a Customer, 
no matter how delinquent his account might be. 
(The law safeguards the taxpayer's rights in such a 
way that collection of delinquent accounts is slow.) 

5. A businessman can forecast his income over a 
fairly long period of time, whereas it is necessary 
(Continued on page 292) 
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N ITs issue of last July State Government summarized 
outstanding legislation of 1953 in twenty-four states, 
the legislatures of which had adjourned in time to 

permit coverage of their sessions then. In the pages that 

follow highlights of legislation are presented for most of 

the other states that have had regular sessions in 1953, 

and summaries for the remainder will appear in the 

January issue. 

Trends of legislation reviewed here are in line with 
those noted in the earlier report. The states generally 
provided for moderate expansion of governmental serv- 
ices—primarily_in response to rising populations, in- 
creases in public school enrollments and the need for 
more and improved highways. Those and other factors 
combined with a continued rise in prices to push appro- 
priations to record highs in most states; in a few it was 
possible to reduce appropriations somewhat from the 
levels of the preceding fiscal period, but these were de- 
cided exceptions to the rule. 

Larger tax receipts from existing taxes—the result of 
high consumption, high income and high prices—plus 
funds available in accumulated surpluses enabled the 
states, for the most part, to avoid major increases in 
taxes; increased rates and new taxes, in fact, were fewer 
than in any other of the “odd years,” when most of the 
legislatures meet, since the war. However, 1953 was not 


Tax and Fiscal 


The California legislature adopted a record budget 
bill calling for 1953-54 expenditures totaling $1,279,694.- 
750, and special appropriations reduced by $12.5 million 
a previously estimated general fund surplus of $18,743. 
943 as of June go, 1954. The legislature raised the gaso- 
line tax from 414 to 6 cents and increased other highway- 
user taxes; of the appropriations $700 million were for 
highways. 

Connecticut's legislature approved a biennial general 
fund appropriation in excess of $243 million, the largest 
in the state's history, and a supplemental budget slightly 
under $8 million. Tax increases totaling an estimated $46 
million were enacted, an increase from 2 to 3 per cent in 
the sales tax; an increase of the corporation business tax 
to 3.75 per cent; and an increase in the unincorporated 
business tax to $2 for each $1,000 of gross business over 
$50,000. The tax on domestic insurance companies was 
decreased. 

The Delaware legislature adopted a general appropria- 
tion act (not including contingent funds) providing 
$34,110,521 for the fiscal year ending in 1954 and $34, 
908,687 for fiscal 1955, representing a substantial increase 
over the appropriations for the preceding biennium. 

The Florida legislature voted biennial appropriations 
of $342 million—$310 million for general governmental 
operations and $32 million for capital outlay—as com- 
pared with a little more than $270 million two years 
ago. It amended the tax on dog-track profits to increase 
annual state collections by an estimated $2.5 million, the 
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without significant increases or new taxes in individual 
states, as indicated in the section on tax and fiscal legis- 
lation below. 

Although expansion of governmental services, particu- 
larly for education and highways, was general, several 
factors caused this to be kept within modest limits. Legis- 
latures had to consider the needs of their states in the 
face of great world uncertainties, the dwindling of state 
surplus funds accumulated in wartime, and the heavy 
total load of federal-state-local taxes already in effect, 
especially the high cost of national defense. Thus, while 
seeking to meet the most pressing needs and demands 
for public services, the legislatures acted with caution. 

As in every recent year, numerous legislatures moved 
to improve the organization, procedures and facilities of 
their state governments. In some cases this involved sub- 
mission of important constitutional provisions to the 
people. A number of states moderately increased salaries 
of state employees or officials or both, because of the in- 
flated price level and in recognition that good and 
economical government requires competent personnel. 

The summaries that follow are for seventeen states. 
They by no means cover all of the important legislation 
enacted by their legislatures in 1953, but effort has been 
made to note outstanding enactments that may be of 
widespread interest among the states. 


Legislation 


additional revenue to be used to increase state old-age 
assistance payments and payments to counties. It re- 
pealed the sliding scale tax on chain stores and enacted, 
instead, a new tax of $10 per year on all stores; this 
contrasts with a previous tax of up to $400 per store per 
year on larger chains. 

In /ilinots the legislature voted appropriations esti- 
mated at $1,591,320,000 for the next two years—an in- 
crease of almost $112 million over the previous bienni- 
um. No new state taxes were adopted. An $8 million 
truck license increase that had been scheduled for Janu- 
ary | was repealed. 

Maine's legislature adopted general fund appropria- 
tions of $33,108,784 for fiscal 1953-54 and $33,127,879 
for 1954-55, a slight increase over the preceding appro- 
priations. A general revision and clarification of the sales 
tax law included provision for exchange of tax informa- 
tion with other jurisdictions and exemption of the trade- 
in value of a motor vehicle upon another vehicle. The 
legislature provided that the state sales tax shall not 
apply if an equal or greater sales or use tax has been 
paid to another state on the same item. 

The Massachusetts legislature approved total appro- 
priations for the year of about $284 million—some $8 
million less than had been appropriated for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. No major new taxes were imposed, but 
temporary taxes previously voted were continued, and 
the take on pari-mutuel betting was increased from 12 to 
14 per cent, with the state and the tracks sharing equally. 
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A $400 exemption under the state income tax was al- 
lowed for foster children; churches, hospitals and certain 
other institutions were exempted from the 5 per cent tax 
on meals. 

Michigan’s legislature adopted a general fund budget 
approximating $338.547,000 for the fiscal year. Revenues 
for the year from all sources are estimated at $342 mil- 
lion, which would leave some $4 million to apply against 
a current deficit of approximately $75 million. The legis- 
lature adopted a business receipts tax, with character- 
istics of both a gross and net income tax, which is esti- 
mated to produce $35 million annually. Except for pub- 
lic utilities, which are taxed at a one-mill rate, the tax 
is four mills on the adjusted receipts of business. The 
bill establishing the tax became law without the Gover- 
nor’s signature. 

Nebraska’s unicameral legislature voted appropriations 
approaching $195 million for the biennium, a record, 
about 12 per cent above the previous biennial appropria- 
tion. Much of the increase is accounted for by an addi- 
tional $21,748,000 for highway construction, to be pro- 
vided from increased gasoline and vehicle taxes; the gas 
tax was raised from 5 to 6 cents a gallon. A one-fourth 
mill state property levy was adopted to raise $6 million 
for construction at the University of Nebraska Medical 
College in Omaha. 

In New Hampshire the legislature levied, for each year 
of the coming biennium, a special head tax of $5 per 
resident over 21 years of age, to be collected by the 
localities, and with go per cent of the proceeds to be 
turned over to the state. It strengthened the regulatory 
provisions over importation of tobacco products in order 
to protect state revenue. In another act it authorized the 
Governor and Council to increase the state gasoline tax 
in the event the federal government should withdraw 
from that field. 

New Jersey's legislature voted appropriations slightly 
less than $220 million for the annual fiscal period, repre- 
senting a decrease under the preceding year. A supple- 
mental appropriation of $1,135,540 for fiscal 1953 was 
passed. The legislature adopted joint resolutions memori- 
alizing Congress to eliminate tax exemption for contrac- 
tors doing business with the Atomic Energy Commission 
and urging federal withdrawal from the cigaret and gaso- 
line tax fields. , 

In Ohio the legislature enacted an ‘‘axle-mile”’ tax, ex- 
pected to raise about $20 million a year. It applies to 
commercial trucks on the basis of travel distance and the 
number of axles. The tax ranges from 14 cent a mile on 
three-axle trucks to 214 cents a mile for five or more 
axles. The legislature also increased the gasoline tax from 
4 to 5 cents a gallon, a measure expected to produce 


$23 million a year in new highway revenues. The state 
tax on money wagered on horse racing likewise was 
increased. 

The Pennsylvania legislature adopted a budget with 
appropriations slightly exceeding $1 billion for the bi- 
ennium, representing somewhat more than a 10 per cent 
increase over the preceding one. It enacted a general 
sales tax for the first time—of 1 per cent, with exemp- 
tions for food, clothing, medicines and also certain items 
already taxed separately. A companion use tax was 
adopted. The legislature continued a number of tempo- 
rary taxes for an additional two-year period and replaced 
can old bonus tax with a new excise on capital stock of 
domestic corporations. 

In Rhode Island the legislature approved a general 
revenue appropriation act of $51,285,131.68 for fiscal 
1954, an increase of about $2 million over the preceding 
year’s appropriation act, and approved a deficiency bill 
of about $800,000 for fiscal 1953. It continued previous 
tax rates—including temporary increases in sales, cor- 
porate income and pari-mutuel betting taxes—but in- 
creased exemptions under the unincorporated business 
tax. Municipal bonds were exempetd from a 4-mill in- 
tangible personal property tax. The legislature created a 
seven-member committee, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, to study the advisability of amending the sales 
tax law, especially as it relates to “trade-ins.” 

Vermont's legislature approved a_ record biennial 
budget of approximately $64 million—about 28 per cent 
above the preceding one. 

Wisconsin’s legislature, before recessing in June to re. 
convene in October (it remains in session as this is writ- 
ten) adopted a budget bill of $242,029,295 for the bi- 
ennium. This was about $10 million under the budget 
for the preceding two years; the resumed session, how 
ever, was to consider finances and budget further. The 
legislature replaced the state’s ton-mile tax on trucks, 
which had been declared unconstitutional, with a new 
program to tax trucks by a flat fee according to weight. 

Resolutions requesting Congress to withdraw the fed- 
eral government from the field of gasoline taxation were 
adopted by the legislatures of California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer 
sey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wisconsin. (In 
the course of the year resolutions to the same purpose 
were adopted in Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Utah.) In a few of the states listed, the resolutions in- 
cluded alternative proposals that federal highway grants 
be increased to equal the revenues collected from federal 
motor fuel taxes. 


Organization, Procedures and Facilities of State Government 


The Alabama legislature provided for creation of a 
Department of Public Safety, with a director appointed 
by the Governor, its responsibilities to include highway 
patrol and safety and motor vehicle registration and 
licensing; and for a five-member State Board of Correc- 
tions with two Assistant Commissioners. Salaries of the 
State Superintendent of Education, the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare and the State Health Officer were raised 
to $10,000 each. 


In California the legislature submitted to the elec- 
torate a proposed constitutional amendment to increase 
the terms of State Senators and Assemblymen from four 
to six and from two to four years respectively and to 
limit Governors to two successive terms of four years, 
except for the incumbent at the time of the revision. It 
approved salary increases of 5 per cent, averaging $16 a 
month, for some 38,766 state employees and voted in- 
creases for Supreme and Appellate Court Justices as fol- 
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lows: Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, from $20,500 
to $21,500; Associate Justices, $19,000 to $21,000; Presid- 
ing Justice of each District Court of Appeal, $18,000 to 
$19,500; Associate Justices of appeal courts, $18,000 to 
$19,000. This legislation automatically increased the At- 
torney General's salary from $19,000 to $21,000 by reason 
of a constitutional provision for equality of pay with 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Connecticut legislature adopted measures affect- 
ing the organization or operations of all three branches 
of government, legislative, administrative and judicial. 
It reapportioned the State Senate into new districts, for 
the first time in half a century, and made provision 
under which the legislature may call itself into special 
session without a call by the Governor. It approved reor- 
ganizations for the Departments of Agriculture and of 
Fish and Game; created a State Department of Mental 
Health to supervise mental hospitals, which previously 
were solely under their own governing bodies; created a 
State Development Credit Corporation, similar to cor- 
porations previously established by other New England 
states; generally revised the law governing state person- 
nel administration; and increased the state police force 
from 300 to 350 men. One of a series of enactments af- 
fecting the judiciary provided that the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Errors shall be the administrative 
head of the state’s judicial department and another pro- 
vided that the judges of the Superior Court shall have 
power to prescribe the rules of pleading, practice and 
procedure in all courts of the state, subject to overruling 
by the legislature. Size of juries for civil cases was re- 
duced from twelve to six, and the Superior Court was in- 
creased by five members. The legislature also provided 
that localities may enter into agreement with the State 
Personnel Director to procure technical services to ad- 
minister local civil service and merit systems. 

In Delaware the legislature revised, recodified and con- 
solidated into a code all public and general statutes of 
the state. 

Florida’s legislature created a State Purchasing Council 
to supervise state purchasing. The Councii—including 
representatives of the largest state agencies and boards, 
assisted by an Executive Director—will set maximum 
prices payable for supplies after studying standards, bids, 
prices and other relevant data. Price lists prepared by it 
will be available to cities and counties to enable them, 
if they desire, to make bulk purchases arranged by the 
state. Another act authorized establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation. The annual salary of the 
Governor was raised to $15,000 and salaries of cabinet 
members to $12,500; allotment of $250,000 to build a 
new executive mansion was approved. The legislature 
submitted to the electorate a proposed constitutional 
amendment to increase the length of regular biennial 
legislative sessions from sixty to ninety days and to raise 
the salaries of legislators to $1,200 a year. Another 
amendment submitted proposes that the Governor have 
twenty instead of ten days at the close of a legislative 
session to sign or veto bills. 

The ZJllinois legislature approved construction of a 
$i2.5 million state office building. Of three constitu- 
tional amendments it submitted to the people, for vote 
in 1954, one would extend the term of State Treasurer 
from two to four years and another, the first reappor- 


tionment in fifty years, would give Cook County a slight 
majority in the State House of Representatives, the 
remainder of the state to hold a majority in the Senate. 

The Maine legislature reorganized the fiscal manage- 
ment machinery of the state by creating a Department 
of Finance and Administration, with bureaus of ac- 
counts, purchases, and taxation. The Commissioner of 
the department will act as chief fiscal aide to the Gover- 
nor and as budget officer. Other enactments increased the 
salaries of legislators to $1,000 per session, reorganized 
the administration of the State Highway Commission, 
increased the number of judges of the Superior Court 
and provided disability and survivorship benefits for 
Superior Court judges under the retirement system. 

In Massachusetts the legislature voted numerous meas- 
ures of reorganization, including the following: reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Corporations and Taxation, 
a three-member commission replacing the former single 
head; substitution of a Department of Natural Resources 
for the former Department of Conservation; abolition of 
the Port of Boston Authority and establishment of a port 
Commission in its place; creation of a new Department 
of Commerce which takes over several functions from 
existing agencies; abolition of the Emergency Housing 
Board and of the Board of Appeals in the Department 
of Mental Health; creation of a Massachusetts Business 
Development Corporation, similar to development credit 
agencies in other New England states; and reorganization 
of the Metropolitan Transit Authority, a three-member 
Board of Trustees to head it. 

In Michigan the lower house of the legislature was 
reapportioned and its membership increased from 100 to 
110, effective in 1955. The change raises the Wayne 
County delegation from twenty-seven to thirty-eight, 
Oakland County's from five to six and Macomb County's 
from two to three. Three other areas lose one representa- 
tive each. A Turnpike Authority was authorized by the 
legislature. The general fund budget adopted included 
$4,189,268 for salary increases. 

Nebraska's legislature set up four new agencies—a 
Board of Health, a Highway Commission, a Turnpike 
Authority and a Board of Education—and authorized 
creation of watershed districts as new tax-levying sub- 
divisions. 

The New Hampshire legislature authorized assign- 
ment of a legislative budget assistant with the duty of 
examining the financial condition and administrative 
operations of the state for the information of the legis- 
lature. It established a commission to revise the state’s 
public laws and another to study procedures in state in- 
stitutions for the purchase of food. An additional judge 
was provided for the Superior Court. Salary increases of 7 
per cent or $100, whicheverNs greater, were provided for 
all classified personnel, and salary adjustments were made 
for all major state officials not in the classified service. 
Among the new salaries are: Governor, $12,000; Supreme 
and Superior Court Judges, $12,000; Attorney General, 
$10,350 (maximum) ; Comptroller, State Health Officer 
and Commissioners of Public Welfare, Public Works, 
and Education, $10,350 (maximum) each. The compen- 
sation of legislative aides also was increased. 

The New Jersey legislature completed a statute re- 
vision program; fixed a new compensation schedule for 
state employees and provided for certain salary increases; 
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established an Award Committee to reward individual 
state employees “for meritorious performance and sug- 
gestions;” provided for full-time service of the Attorney 
General to that office; and provided for appointment of 
Jury Commissioners by the Supreme Court rather than 
by the Governor. In other actions it extended coverage 
under Old Age and Survivors Insurance to public em- 
ployees, putting the “starting date” back to January, 
1951, and created a study commission to review the laws 
governing non-contributory retirement benefits for pub- 
lic employees. 

In Ohio one act of the legislature created the Legisla- 
tive Service Commission, a fact-finding and research body 
with powers of subpoena and enforcement, responsible 
only to the General Assembly. The new commission— 
which supplants the Ohio Program Commission, the 
State Bureau of Code Revision and the Legislative Re- 
search Commission—will comprise fourteen members, 
seven from the Senate and seven from the House. The 
legislature established a new Department of Highway 
Safety, under a Director, which takes over the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles and the Highway Patrol from the High- 
way Department. A State Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction was created, over the Governor's veto. In 
another act the legislature required that appointments 
by the Governor to all state licensing boards be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and provided for a Board of Re- 
view—composed of the Secretary of State, Auditor and 
Treasurer—to which persons may file complaints or ap- 
peals. All state laws were recodified. The legislature sub- 
mitted to the people, for vote in November, 1954, a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which would raise from 
two to four years each the terms of members of the Ohio 
Senate and House of Representatives and of the Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant Governor, Attorney General, Secretary 
of State and Treasurer. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature approved a_ reapportion- 
ment act, based on the 1950 census, which redistricts 
legislative representation for the first time in thirty 
years; the House membership increases from 208 to 210, 
and the Senate remains at fifty. Duties with regard to 
purity and sanitation of milk were transferred from the 
Department of Health to the Department of Agriculture. 
The Supreme and Superior Courts each were authorized 
to adopt rules of practice and procedure, subject to pre- 


Alabama’s legislature approved a program of scholar- 
ships for study of medicine with the requirement that 
recipients practice after graduation in rural areas desig- 
nated by the State Board of Health. An Educational 
Television Commission was established with authority to 
own and operate stations or contract for their operation 
and to plan or regulate an educational television pro- 
gram. The legislature provided for increased salaries for 
teachers in public school, higher education and trade 
school systems, contingent on a surplus in the special 
educational trust fund after payment of current fiscal 
year appropriations. For veteran public school teachers 
not eligible for the Teachers’ Retirement System, a pro- 
gram to pay monthly benefits of $62.50 was provided. 
The legislature required that all textbooks used hence- 
forth in the state-supported school system carry a state- 
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scribed limitations. The legislature took initial action on 
a proposed constitutional amendment to provide annual 
legislative sessions; to become effective it must be ap- 
proved by the next session and then by the people. 

Rhode Island’s legislature approved and submitted to 
the electorate, for vote in November, 1954, a proposal 
to amend constitutional provisions on the judiciary; 
among other changes it would provide for the naming 
of. members of the Supreme Court by the legislature and 
of the Superior Court by the Governor. The legislature 
created an ex-officio State Properties Committee to ac- 
quire, administer and dispose of interests in land and 
other real property. In another action it created a Rhode 
Island Development Company similar to the Maine De- 
velopment Credit Corporation. A commission was created 
to study the state merit system act and the methods of 
recruitment and promotion of personnel. 

In Vermont the legislature fixed a new salary schedule, 
with increases for major state officials. Examples include 
increase of the Governor's salary to $11,000, the Chief 
Justice’s to $10,500 and the Attorney General's to $7,000. 
Salaries of various commissioners and department heads 
were set at $6,000 or $7,000 or $7,500. Salary increases 
of $10 a week were provided for classified personnel in 
the Department of Public Safety. The legislature created 
an interim committee to study the purchase or construc- 
tion of a residence for the Governor and an interim 
commission to study legislative procedure. Creation of a 
Development Credit Corporation was authorized. 

The Wisconsin legislature approved the addition of a 
second wing of six stories to the state office building, at 
an estimated cost of $3.5 million. It adopted a new for- 
mat for the budget bill that will greatly reduce the size 
of this complicated document. Establishment of a toll 
road authority was authorized. More uniform reporting 
and publication of administration orders henceforth 
were approved. The legislature voted civil service salary 
increases totaling $365,980 for the biennium, most of the 
state’s 12,500 employees to receive raises. The Wisconsin 
Supreme Court invalidated a constitutional amendment 
providing for apportionment of the Assembly on a popu- 
lation basis and the Senate on an area-and-population 
basis; the effect was virtually to assure that the seats will 
be apportioned on a population basis in accordance with 
an act adopted in 1951. 


ment by the author or publisher indicating clearly 
whether the author, or the authors of writings cited for 
additional reading, are known advocates of communism 
or Marxist socialism, members or ex-members of the 
Communist party, or members or ex-members of Com- 
munist-front organizations as designated by Congress, a 
congressional committee or the United States Attorney 
General. 

In California the legislature increased minimum pay 
of teachers from $3,000 to $3,400 a year. School funds 
were made subject to audit. Another enactment provided 
that non-civil-service employees of state colleges who par- 
ticipate in subversive activities can be dismissed without 
prior notice. 

In Connecticut action affecting education included 
transferral of the functions of the Public School Building 
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Commission to the State Board of Education and provi- 
sion that medical interns from other states may extend 
their education in Connecticut without licenses to prac- 
tice in the state. 

Florida’s legislature approved a $350 increase in an- 
nual salaries of teachers. It authorized a maximum of 
1,050 teacher-trainee scholarships, each worth $400 an- 
nually—a program that replaces three previous types of 
scholarships, no two of which carried the same stipend. 
The legislature provided for state aid to counties whose 
school enrollment has increased 5 per cent or more over 
that of the previous year—in place of a previous authori- 
zation of aid if the growth was 10 per cent or more. 

The /ilinois legislature increased state support of the 
public schools by $15 million and provided more funds 
for higher educational institutions. Another act requires 
the taking of a loyalty oath by teachers. 

In Maine the legislature established an increased mini- 
mum salary schedule for teachers, depending on their 
training and years of experience. In action similar to 
legislation adopted in New Hampshire and Vermont, it 
authorized reciprocal agreements with universities in 
other states to provide higher education not available in 
the home state. The legislature also provided for state 
approval of degree-granting institutions and authorized 
the State Librarian to provide “bookmobile” service for 
rural schools and farm homes. 

The Massachusetts legislature established a Massachu- 
setts Board of Educational Television to act for the com- 
monwealth in all matters pertaining to educational tele- 
vision; a special study commission in this field was con- 
tinued. Other measures affecting education made instruc- 
tion of music a requirement in the public schools, au- 
thorized the Commissioner of Education to accept sur- 
plus food and other commodities from the federal gov- 
ernment for school lunch purposes, and fixed the salary 
of the President of the University of Massachusetts at 
$15,000. 

Michigan’s $338 million general fund budget included 
$106,333,876 for school aid and $50,441,994 for edu- 
cation. 

Nebraska’s legislature appropriated $35,961,000 for the 
University of Nebraska for the biennium—$8 million 
over the appropriation of the previous biennium—and 
enacted a state property levy to finance $6 million in 
construction at the university's Medical College in 
Omaha. 

New Hampshire’s legislature raised the minimum re- 
quired age for school attendance to 16; revised the state 
aid formula for education, setting the basic rates at $175 
per elementary school pupil and $225 per high school 
pupil; liberalized provisions governing the state's con- 
tribution for teacher retirement benefits; authorized the 


trustees of the State College and the University of New 
Hampshire to enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other colleges for training of students; and appropriated 
funds for tuition of New Hampshire students who may 
attend colleges in other states under reciprocal agree- 
ments. A commission was established to study use of 
assigned television channels for educational purposes. 

The New Jersey legislature fixed a minimum pension 
of $800 a year for teachers who have been in the retire- 
ment system twenty years; authorized earnings by retired 
teachers up to $750 as substitute teachers; provided that 
the terms of two members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall expire at the close of each fiscal year; and 
created a commission to study and develop a program for 
educational television. 

In Ohio the legislature appropriated $231 million for 
the public school foundation program for the biennium; 
this represented an increase of $24 million, principally 
for increased salaries and guaranteed minimum salaries. 
Another enactment established a scholarship fund of 
$750,000 for prospective teachers; the recipient students, 
to be selected by school officials in the various counties, 
are to receive $500 each per year. A third measure in- 
creased from $300 to $400 yearly the amount allowed for 
education of each handicapped child in a special class. 
An Ohio School Survey Committee was established to 
study laws and policies on education. 

The Vermont legislature, in action similar to that 
taken by Maine and New Hampshire, authorized recipro; 
cal agreements with universities in other states to pro- 
vide higher education for Vermont students who cannot 
get the desired courses in Vermont. Other important en- 
actments for education included an enabling act au- 
thorizing establishment of union high school districts; 
revision of the state aid-for-education apportionment 
formula; a “state aid for school construction” act, includ- 
ing authorization of a $7.3 million bond issue for the 
program; a new general law providing for education of 
handicapped children, including provisions for reciproci- 
ty with other states; and creation of a commission to 
study the need for more adequate supervision of schools 
under state laws. The legislature requested an educa- 
tional television channel from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for Vermont and established a com- 
mission to study educational television. 

Wisconsin's legislature increased minimum pay from 
$1,200 a year to $2,600 for teachers with college degrees 
and from $1,000 to $1,800 for those without. Appropria- 
tions for the University of Wisconsin included $2.8 mil- 
lion for an addition to the medical school. The legisla- 
ture submitted to the electorate the question whether the 
state shall provide a tax-supported, noncommercial edu- 
cational television network. 


Health and Welfare 


Alabama’s legislature required that the “husband, wife. 


father, mother, or children” of mentally ill or defective 
persons committeed to state institutions be required to 
pay for their care and maintenance to the extent of their 
ability. It appropriated $500,000 for each of the next 
two fiscal years for care and treatment of tubercular pa- 
tients and $100,000 to the State Department of Education 
for rehabilitation of children crippled by poliomyelitis. 


The Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act was 
amended in line with the recent revised version of the 
Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. 

California’s legislature increased sickness and disability 
benefits under the state disability insurance program 
from $go to $35 a week for twenty-six weeks and hospital 
benefits from $8 to $10 per day for twelve days. 

The Connecticut legislature established a State De- 
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partment of Mental Health to supervise mental hospi- 
tals, which previously were solely under their individual 
governing boards; tightened requirements that patients 
in state humane institutions, or their relatives, pay their 
way if possible; adopted a new basic law on the care, 
treatment and education of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren; and established an advisory committee on hospital 
licensing to set up minimum sanitary requirements. 
Among numerous actions in the welfare ‘field the legisla- 
ture established a program of aid to the totally and per- 
manently disabled; adopted an omnibus act that changes 
many welfare laws in the interest of efficiency and econ- 
omy and to clarify state-local administration; made 
aliens eligible for old age assistance; tightened the laws 
governing responsibility of relatives for persons on assist- 
ance rolls; extended the jurisdiction of juvenile courts 
to enforce support orders against any person who ac- 
knowledges paternity of a child born out of wedlock; 
and adopted the revised Reciprocal Enforcement of Sup- 
port Act. A State Rent Board was established, and the 
standby rent control law was continued. 

The Florida legislature provided for licensing and in- 
spection of private nursing homes by the State Board 
of Health, which will prescribe and enforce minimum 
standards of construction, sanitation and patient care; 
nursing home finances also were made subject to state 
scrutiny. In the welfare field the legislature established 
a program of aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, with maximum monthly payments of $55, and 
increased maximum monthly payments for old age as- 
sistance from $55 to $60 a month. The legislature over- 
rode a veto by the Governor to permit opening of wel- 
fare rolls; it also adopted legislation prohibiting their 
commercial or political use. 

In /ilinois the legislature established a Youth Commis- 
sion, to which it transferred activities in behalf of youth 
and against juvenile delinquency from the Department 
of Public Welfare. Old age pension and blind assistance 
allowances were increased from $65 to $75 a month. 

The Maine legislature increased maximum old age 
assistance grants to $55 a month; authorized the Gov- 
ernor to increase maximum aid to the blind, contingent 
on change of the federal maximum matching provision; 
enacted recommended amendments to the Uniform Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement of Support Act; and tightened the 
responsibility of relatives to care for kin needing hos- 
pitalization. A Board of Examiners of Psychologists was 
created to examine and license practitioners. Another 
enactment provided that fluoridation of a municipality's 
water shall not be undertaken without prior approval 
of its voters. 

The Massachusetts legislature provided up to $5 mil- 
lion in bonds or notes guaranteed by the state for spe- 
cialized low-cost housing for elderly people. Other wel- 
fare legislation included provision for payments direct 
to institutions in connection with assistance to the totally 
and permanently disabled. A local-option rent control 
law was adopted, the state to foot 40 per cent of the 
local cost of administration. Special interim study com- 
missions were set up in the fields of child delinquency, 
retarded children, detective delinquents, narcotic drugs, 
public welfare laws, medical and dental education and 
fluoridation of water. 

Michigan's legislature appropriated $1 million to start 
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work on a $2 million, seventy-five bed children’s psy- 
chiatric hospital at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Appropriations were voted of $40,405,088 for 
mental health, $14,719,785 for health and $46,910,243 
for welfare. The Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Support Act was clarified by spelling out the duty of 
prosecuting attorneys to act in all relevant cases involv- 
ing public assistance or threatened indigency. The legis- 
lature provided that all applications and welfare records 
of recipients of welfare aid will be open to inspection; 
action was taken to eliminate the possibility of indis- 
criminate publication of relief rolls through action of 
local governmental units. 

In Nebraska the legislature voted to set up a seven- 
member State Board of Health, consisting of two doctors 
of medicine, a dentist, a veterinarian, an engineer and 
two laymen, with power to appoint a State Health Di- 
rector and fix his salary, not to exceed $12,500 a year. 
Other action included raising of old age assistance from 
$60 to .$65 a month, increase of blind assistance from 
$60 to $70 a month, and opening of assistance records 
for public inspection with provision against publication. 

New Hampshire's legislature established a six-member 
Council on Mental Health to study the field of mental 
health and report to the legislature on coordination of 
programs. The revised Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement 
of Support Act was adopted. A New Hampshire “Tri- 
State Authority” was created to investigate into interstate 
cooperation in the fields of welfare, education, correc- 
tions and hospitals. 


New Jersey's legislature established the New Jersey 
Neuropsychiatric Institute to enhance care, treatment 
and research in neuropsychiatric disorders. The institute 
will be under the jurisdiction of the State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. In another act the legisla- 
ture allocated a total of $25 million, approved by the 
voters in November 1952, for improvement of mental, 
charitable, penal and other state institutions. Additional 
benefits and allowances were approved for aged and phys- 
ically disabled persons residing in nursing and boarding 
homes, and it was required that these establishments be 
inspected and regulated by the Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies. The legiskature enacted a completely 
new adoption law and adopted recommended amend- 
ments to the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Sup- 


. port Act. The office of State Rent Control Director was 


created to supervise optional local rent control by lo 
calities on expiration of federal controls. 

In Ohip the legislature created a State Department of 
Mental Hygiene and Correction. It increased monthly 
payments under aid to the blind from $60 to $65 and 
provided that the first $50 earned by recipients will not 
be considered in determining need. Maximum monthly 
old age assistance benefits were raised from $60 to $65. 
Relief rolls were opened to public inspection and pro 
cedures were established for reporting names of aid re 
cipients and amounts paid. 

The Pennsylvania legislature established a new pro- 
gram of aid to the disabled. It opened the public assist 
ance records to scrutiny, with safeguards against abuse. 
The adoption law was revised extensively. The Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act was amended in 
line with the revised recommended version; the legisla 
ture also adopted a civil procedural support law that 
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sets up domestic relations divisions in County Courts and 
provides procedure for enforcing support within a 
county and on an intercounty basis. The legislature 
appropriated half a million dollars to combat alcoholism; 
the process includes commitment of affected persons 
voluntarily or upon conviction of a crime or on peti- 
tion and hearing before two doctors and a_ lawyer; 
except in criminal cases all commitments are for a 
year, with provision for leave of absence. Another act 
provides for temporary restraint, on court order, of 
a person believed to be mentally ill, for the purpose 
of examination. 

Rhode Island’s legislature established an Advisory 
Commission on Public Assistance within the Department 
of Social Welfare to consult regularly with the adminis- 
trators of public assistance and to supervise their opera- 
tions; the commission does not have administrative 
powers. Certain of the recommended amendments to the 
Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act were 
adopted, and the legislature authorized the Department 
of Social Welfare to enter into reciprocal agreements 
with other states for payment of assistance to former 


California’s legislature appropriated $700 million for 
highways, increased the gasoline tax from 414 to 6 cents 
a gallon and raised other highway-user taxes. 

The Connecticut legislature authorized a bond issue 
for construction of a throughway across the state at an 
estimated cost of $213 million and approved a system of 
tolls. 1t adopted an enabling act permitting localities to 
provide off-street parking facilities. Penalties for over- 
weight of trucks were stiffened; the maximum permis- 
sible weight of truck combinations was increased to 
60,000 pounds. The legislature approved biennial li- 
censes for motor vehicle licenses, instead of annual li- 
censes as previously, and increased the state police force 
from 300 to 350 men. 

In Delaware action affecting highways included estab- 
lishment of a Reciprocity Commission to enter into 
agreements with other states on the operation, regulation 
and taxation of motor vehicles; an increase in the overall 
permissible height of automobile transports; and a re- 
quirement that all new vehicles licensed be equipped 
with directional signal lights. 

Florida’s legislature authorized a toll highway to con- 
nect Miami and Stuart, a distance of 110 miles, to be 
financed by go-year bonds, a five-member turnpike au- 
thority to direct construction and operation. Eventual 
extension to Jacksonville, about 200 miles from Stuart, 
also was approved. The legislature submitted to the 
electorate a constitutional amendment to prohibit use of 
state funds in construction and maintenance of toll 
roads. Maximum truck axle weights permitted were in- 
creased from 18,000 to 20,000 pounds, and penalties for 
truck overloading were revised. 

The Jilinois legislature created a Toll Highway Com- 
mission for initiation and development of toll roads, 
tightened drivers’ license laws and repealed an $8 million 
truck license increase previously scheduled for January 1. 

The Maine legislature increased the amounts of per- 
sonal liability and property damage insurance required 
under the financial responsibility law, made blood tests 
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Rhode Island residents now in other states. 

In Vermont the legislature increased maximum old 
age assistance to $55 a month, enacted the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act and authorized 
the Social Welfare Commissioner to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with other states concerning public assistance. 
It provided for nursing scholarships, enacted a nursing 
home licensing law and created a commission to study 
problems of the aged and chronically ill. 

The Wisconsin legislature completely revised the 
state’s medical practice act in line with recommendations 
by the Wisconsin Medical Society; steps were included 
to curb medical quackery. It provided tax relief for firms 
that install equipment to reduce pollution of air and 
streams and urged Congress to enact an accelerated 
amortization law to benefit industries that install such 
equipment. The legislature required district attorneys to 
take action against relatives who fail to support indigent 
kin. In another act it opened records on state aid for 
the blind and aged, for dependent children and for the 
mentally or physically disabled; general relief rolls al- 
ready were open. 


admissible in evidence in drunken driving cases, pro- 
hibited driving at a speed so slow as to impede traffic and 
prohibited driving closer than prescribed limits behind a 
vehicle ahead. 

The Massachusetts legislature established a Massachu- 
setts Highway Safety Committee and an Advisory Coun- 
cil to work for greater highway safety, adopted a “de- 
merit rating system” to penalize bad drivers through 
higher insurance rates under the compulsory insurance 
system, imposed heavier fines for parking violators who 
are repeaters and authorized single license plates for 
automobiles. Out-of-state truckers were exempted from 
certain fees if they come from states that do not charge 
a similar fee. 

Michigan’s legislature authorized appointment of a 
turnpike authority with power to issue revenue bonds 
for construction of the Michigan part of proposed toll 
roads between Detroit and Chicago and Bay City and 
Toledo. The authority may study the possibility of other 
toll roads. To facilitate sale of bonds for a proposed $96 
million Mackinac Straits toll bridge the legislature ap- 
propriated $417,000 a year for operation and mainte- 
nance of the bridge. 

Nebraska’s legislature appropriated $58 million for the 
highway department and raised the gasoline tax from 
5 to 6 cents a gallon. It authorized creation of a seven- 
member State Highway Advisory Commission. Maximum 
penalty for driving when intoxicated or under the in- 
fluence of drugs was increased. A bill permitting 5 
per cent tolerance on truck axle weight limits and 
3 per cent on gross weight limit before overloading 
penalties apply, and increasing the penalties, was enacted 
over the Governor's veto. 

New Hampshire authorized a toll road extending 
northwest from the southeastern shore region toward the 
lakes and mountain regions and a central New Hamp- 
shire toll road from Nashua to Concord. It provided 
that drivers’ licenses shall expire on the drivers’ birth- 
days and amended the school bus law to require that a 


motorist stay stopped until a school bus resumes motion 
or ceases flashing red lights. A five-member commission 
was created to study automobile insurance, including 
(but not limited to) merit rating plans, compulsory 
insurance and unsatisfied judgment funds. A section was 
added to the vehicle law providing for retaliation against 
any state that levies special highway user taxes on ve- 
hicles registered in New Hampshire. The legislature. 
authorized increase of the gasoline tax in event the 
federal government withdraws from that field. 

New Jersey's legislature required that drivers of trucks, 
trailers and combinations have a special license indi- 
cating fitness to drive such vehicles; required that new 
cars be equipped with directional signals after July 1, 
1954; created a Trafic Safety Legislation Study Commis- 
sion; and authorized the New Jersey Highway Authority 
to charge tolls on feeder roads and to establish and 
operate a ferry from Cape May County to Delaware. 
Penalties were prescribed for New Jersey drivers con- 
victed of driving while under the influence of liquor 
or narcotics in another state if reciprocal agreements 
on the subject are in effect with that state. 

Ohio’s legislature adopted an “axle-mile” tax on com- 
mercial trucks and increased the gasoline tax 1 cent, as 
summarized under ““Tax and Fiscal Legislation.” It re- 
organized the State Highway Department, reallocated to 
local governments approximately $11.5 million of High- 


The California legislature provided for organization 
of a five-member Klamath River Commission, to co- 
operate with a similar commission established by Ore- 
gon; the two commissions were expected to formulate 
an interstate compact on distribution and use of the 
river's waters. 

In Delaware the legislature appropriated funds for 
development of “Brandywine Springs Park,” authorized 
creation of county commissions and suburban park com- 
munities for development of recreation and park facili- 
ties, and broadened the authority of the Governor in 
closing forests during a fire emergency. 

The Massachusetts legislature provided for a new De- 
partment of Natural Resources which takes the place 
of the former Department of Conservation, broadened 
the Governor's power to close forests in a fire emergency, 
established a state authority to build and operate an 
aerial tramway on Mt. Greylock Reservation, and au- 
thorized the state to enter into a compact with Connecti- 
cut for protecting the return of salmon and other migra- 
tory fish to the Connecticut River. 

Michigan’s legislature adopted an act permitting con- 
struction of the world’s second largest oil pipeline, to 
carry oil across the state from Canada. It authorized the 
State Conservation Commission to grant easements for 
the laying of the pipeline across state land and under 
the Straits of Mackinac. 

Nebraska’s legislature authorized the Governor to 
enter into interstate oil and gas conservation compacts 


Actions by legislatures in several states to submit con- 
stitutional amendments to the voters are reported under 


Conservation and Development of Natural Resources 


Constitutions and Elections 
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way Department funds from motor vehicles and required 
directional signals on motor vehicles. 

In Pennsylvania the legislature approved revisions of 
the Motor Vehicle Responsibility Act, including provi- 
sion for reciprocal enforcement in favor of residents of 
other states. 

The Vermont legislature restricted the use of sirens 
and colored signal lamps on automobiles, required use 
of directional signals after 1955, and provided for inspec- 
tion of school buses and certification of the physical 
competence of their drivers. 

Wisconsin’s legislature authorized establishment of a 
toll road authority of five members, to be appointed by 
the Governor, assigned to study the feasibility of a toll 
road across the state from the southeast section to the 
area near St. Paul-Minneapolis, and to proceed with 
construction if prospective trafic is considered sufficient; 
cost has been estimated at $170 million, to be financed 
through bonds. A new program to tax trucks by a flat 
fee according to weight replaced the state’s ton-mile tax 
on trucks, which had been declared unconstitutional. 

Many states, as summarized in the section on tax and 
fiscal legislation, adopted resolutions requesting Congress 
to withdraw the federal government from the field of 
gasoline taxation, in some cases making alternative pro- 
posals that federal highway grants be increased to equal 
the revenues collected from federal motor fuel taxes. 


and, in another act, provided tentatively for reciprocal 
agreement with other states on use of water. 

The New Hampshire legislature authorized the Gov- 
ernor and Council to construct sea walls on state land 
along the Atlantic shore to preserve beaches from ero- 
sion; created an interim legislative commission to study 
the development of Lake Winnipesaukee, in a well 
known resort area; and created an eleven-member ad- 
visory committee to study the operation of conservation 
and forest-taxation laws. 

In Ohio the legislature authorized the state to assist 
private property owners in controlling erosion along the 
south shore of Lake Erie. 

Action by the Pennsylvania legislature made it the 
first state to ratify the Middle Atlantic Interstate Forest 
Fire Protection Compact. 

Rhode Island’s \egislature required the keeping of 
statistics with regard to marine fish, shellfish or lobster 
catches by commercial fishermen. A seven-member ad- 
visory council was created in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Conservation. 

The Vermont legislature created a commission to study 
the relation of taxes to forest and woodland conserva- 
tion, sustained timber yields, improvement of scenic 
values and allied subjects. 

Wisconsin’s legislature increased the non-resident fish- 
ing license fee from $4 to $5, which was expected to 
produce an additional $400,000 for the Conservation 
Commission. 


“Organization, Procedures and Facilities of State Gov- 
ernment,” above, and an additional proposed amend- 
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ment of Florida is noted in the section on highways. 
Likewise, several legislative enactments affecting elec- 
tions, particularly as regards apportionment for legisla- 
tive seats, were reported in the section on organization. 
Other acts that bear on constitutions or elections have 
included the following: 

Alabama's legislature submitted to the electorate two 
proposed constitutional amendments that would lighten 
and limit the application of the poll tax, and it took 
other action affecting the electoral process. Under one 
proposed amendment a citizen otherwise qualified would 


need to pay the poll tax for the preceding two years in: 


order to vote; this would replace the present requirement 
that the total for each year that has elapsed between 
the prospective voter’s twenty-first and forty-fifth birth- 
days be paid in order to qualify to vote. Contingent on 
popular approval of the amendment limiting back poll 
taxes due, ‘an act of the legislature fixes residence re- 
quirements for voting at one year in the state, six months 
in the county and three months in the ward or precinct. 
The legislature submitted to the voters another consti- 
tutional amendment that would permit the seating of a 
legally qualified candidate for a vacant seat in either 
house of the legislature, if he is unopposed, without the 
holding of an election. Other amendments submitted by 
the 1953 session would liberalize borrowing powers of 
localities. 

Connecticut’s legislature submitted two constitutional 
amendments to the electorate, and the voters approved 
them in June. The first codified the original constitution 
of 1818 and forty-seven separate amendments adopted 
subsequently, thus making the reading and understand- 
ing of the constitution much easier. The second removed 
from the legislature the duty of certifying state elections 
and transferred it to a Board of Canvassers, which shall 
certify election results by December 15 following an 
election. On its own part the legislature completely 
re-wrote the election laws, an action that followed 
lengthy surveys on the subject by the Secretary of State. 
In another measure the legislature provided that voters 
who move from the state can still vote in Connecticut 
in national elections for a fifteen months’ period. 

Delaware’s legislature provided for a general voting 
registration every four years, for limited absentee regis- 
tration, and for changes in registration times, places and 


Numerous measures involving interstate action, in- 
cluding uniform and reciprocal laws, are summarized in 
the sections on welfare, natural resources, education and 
highways above. Other legislation affecting interstate ac- 
tion or relations included the following: 

Alabama's legislature approved the Interstate Civil De- 
fense and Disaster Compact. 

Connecticut ratified the Interstate Compact for Mutual 
Military Aid and broadened cooperative arrangements 
concerning securities valuation of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

Maine authorized mutual aid among municipal fire 
departments within or without the state. 

Michigan's legislature authorized mutual aid pacts 
with other states for civil defense. 

Nebraska ratified the Civil Defense and _ Disaster 


Additional Interstate Action, Uniform Laws 


procedure. Another measure authorized use of voting 
machines. 

In addition to two proposed constitutional amend- 
ments reported in the section on organization of state 
government, the //linois legislature submitted an amend- 
ment to the electorate that would allow sale or lease of 
land along the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

The Maine legislature made its soldier-sailor voting 
law a part of the general statutes and amended provi- 
sions of the general voting law that apply to registration 
of physically handicapped persons. 

In Massachusetts the legislature restored a law, re- 
pealed some years ago, providing for pre-primary con- 
ventions to endorse slates of candidates for statewide 
ofhce. In another act it stipulated that “the name of any 
persons shall not be printed on the official baliot .. . 
more than once as a candidate for the same office nor 
more than once for any office wherein a full term and 
a partial term are to be filled.” The legislature set up 
a special commission to redistrict congressional seats. 

New Hampshire’s legislature submitted to the 1954 
general election the question of calling a constitutional 
convention. It tightened provisions in the election law 
regarding write-in votes for candidates in primary 
elections. 

The New Jersey legislature authorized absentee voting 
by civilians and adopted a comprehensive act governing 
all absentee voting, both civilian and by members of the 
armed forces. Another enactment created an Election 
Laws Study Commission. 

The Pennsylvania legislature submitted to the elec- 
torate proposed constitutional amendments on service- 
men’s voting and several other subjects. In addition it 
submitted to the voters the question whether they favor 
the calling of a constitutional convention; if a majority 
favor it, the 1955 legislature is to provide the necessary 
enabling act. 

Vermont's legislature amended minor details govern- 
ing primaries and general elections and requested the 
two major parties to recommend legislation for setting 
up a residential preference pritaary. It submitted to the 
electorate several proposed constitutional amendments, 
dealing with education, prohibiting the holding of two 
public offices, and concerning the militia and the oath 
of legislators. 


Compact. 

New Hampshire adopted the Uniform Business Rec- 
ords as Evidence Act, the Uniform Common Trust Fund 
Act and the Uniform Act on Blood Tests to Determine 
Paternity. Another measure authorized the Maine-New 
Hampshire Interstate Bridge Authority to issue new 
bonds for improvement in bridge approaches. 

New Jersey ratified the Waterfront Commission Com- 
pact with New York to combat criminal and corrupt 
practices in the New York port area; adopted a number 
of concurrent laws with New York regarding the Port 
of New York Authority; and ratified the “out-of-state 
incarceration” amendment to the Interstate Compact 
for the Supervision of Parolees and Probationers. The 
legislature made it clear that workmen's compensation 
coverage applies to state employees who may be engaged 
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in fire-fighting under reciprocal interstate agreements 
and it amplified the powers of civil defense workers 
from other states who might enter New Jersey under the 
Civil Defense Compact. 

Pennsylvania authorized a supplemental compact with 
New Jersey to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Delaware 


There was much important legislation other than in 
the categories dealt with above. 

In the field of civil defense and disaster preparedness, 
the Alabama legislature enacted a Civil Defense Act 
closely in line with suggestions by the federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and the Drafting Committee of the 
Council of State Governments. It established an emer- 
gency fund of $250,000 and provided for utilization of 
the civil defense machinery in event of an emergency due 
to natural disaster. Connecticut extended its Civil De- 
fense Act to 1955, with amendments including broad- 
ening of the act to apply to natural disasters. Maine 
provided for coverage of civil defense workers under 
workmen’s compensation. Massachusetts extended its 
Civil Defense Act for an indefinite period. In addition 
to authorizing mutual aid pacts with other states, Mich- 
igan’s legislature approved creation of a fifteen-member 
Civil Defense Council and authorized the Governor to 
proclaim an emergency after an enemy attack, his pow- 
ers to be subject to legislative control. New Hampshire 
provided workmen's compensation coverage for civil de- 
fense workers and adopted emergency-powers amend- 
ments to the Civil Defense Act. New Jersey authorized 
construction of at least five and not more than twelve 
additional armories. Ohio recodified its civil defense laws 
in a new and separate chapter. In Rhode Island the 
legislature extended the State Emergency Defense Act 
of 1950 into 1955 and authorized the Adjutant General 
to acquire lands for additional armory facilities for the 
National Guard. Vermont extended its Civil Defense Act 
to 1955. Wisconsin extended workmen's compensation 
to cover members of civil defense units. 

Measures affecting veterans or servicemen included 
enactment by Connecticut, Maine and New Hampshire 
of legislation suggested by the Drafting Committee of 
the Council of State Governments to qualify veterans in 
their minority for benefits under the federal Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act; action by Maine to make the state's 
Veterans’ Preference Act concerning state employment 
apply to veterans of the Korean war; measures in Massa- 
chusetts providing for a bonus up to $300 for veterans 
of the Korean war, making paraplegic veterans eligible 
for a $500 state annuity, and conferring other benefits 
on Korean war veterans; action in New Hampshire au- 
thorizing the Director of the State Veterans’ Council to 
act as guardian of mentally incompetent veterans in 
certain areas; and legislation in Vermont deferring col- 
lection of state income taxes on military personnel and 
providing for reemployment rights of state personnel in 
military service. 

Most but not all of the enactments affecting labor and 
industrial relations were concerned with workmen's and 
unemployment compensation. States that increased bene- 
fits in one category or another under workmen's com- 
pensation included Connecticut; Illinois, Maine, Michi- 
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River Joint Toll Bridge Commission and in effect make 
it a port authority. The state was the first to enact the 
Uniform Commercial Code; the Uniform Single Publica- 
tion Act also was adopted. 

Vermont adopted the Uniform Photographic Records 
as Evidence Act. 


gan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. Increases under unemployment compen- 
sation or extension of periods of benefit under it were 
voted by states including Connecticut, Illinots, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio and 
Vermont. Massachusetts provided a full merit-rating sys- 
tem for unemployment compensation and restricted pay- 
ments for workers who quit work voluntarily. Ohto pro- 
vided for a reduction in rates paid by employers for 
unemployment compensation. 

Other actions bearing on labor and industrial rela- 
tions included the following: Alabama's legislature 
adopted a measure declaring it to be the state's public 
policy that the right of persons to work shall not be 
denied on account of membership or non-membership 
in any labor union or labor organization. Under another 
Alabama enactment, rights accorded a state employee 
under the merit system will be forfeited if he joins or 
participates in a labor union or labor organization. 
Connecticut approved a law to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of sex. New Jersey established a 
State Apprenticeship Council in the Department of 
Labor. Ohio extended to September, 1955. exceptions 
and relaxations adopted during the war for the law 
governing employment of women and minors. 

Actions in the field of crime control and allied subjects 
included: Delaware's legislature provided that a period 
of imprisonment while awaiting sentence shall be in- 
cluded in the sentence. Florida stipulated that a witness 
who refuses to testify or produce records when a grand 
jury directs him to do so shall be subject to prosecution 
for criminal contempt; and that persons whose records 
or testimony are produced under compulsion shall be 
afforded immunity from prosecution on any charges that 
may rise from such records or testimony. The legislature 
also made the selling of narcotics to a minor a capital 
offense or, if the jury recommends mercy, punishable by 
imprisonment of from ten years to life; in other action 
it prohibited drug dispensing by unlicensed persons and 
provided that publication to this effect by the State 
Board of Health shall be prima facie evidence that a 
drug is habit forming. The Massachusetts legislature 
strengthened police defenses against illegal arrest suits. 
New Hampshire revised its sexual psychopath law and 
provided for parole of persons convicted under it. New 
jersey strengthened, and continued fer two years, its 
Law Enforcement Council, a state crime investigating 
agency; extended the statute of limitations in criminal 
cases to apply to five years as compared with the pre- 
vious two; provided for forfeiture of office and rights 
of public officials who refuse to testify on grounds of 
self-incrimination; enacted uniform parole revocation 
procedures; stipulated that prisoners under 18 be kept 
separate from other prisoners; and required doctors to 
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The Nebraska legislature this year adopted a measure of which much doubtless 
will be heard in other states among officials, legislators and students concerned 
with soil and water conservation. The legislature was acting on the proposition 
that problems of conservation and flood control on tributaries to the Missouri 
River call for unified local action in the local watersheds—and that watersheds 
are areas which jibe with no existing governmental boundaries. Accordingly, 
it adopted enabling legislation permitting creation of watershed districts, with 
boards of directors authorized to take various actions for the conservation objec- 
tives desired. In this article Mr. Morgan, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Nebraska, tells why the act was favored, describes the char- 
acteristics of the districts and boards to be created under it, and points to some 
of the problems involved in their development. 


A New Voice in Government: 
The Watershed District 


By Rosert J. MorGAN 


of the first importance to statesmen.”” What- 

ever hyperbole this maxim reflects, the truth 
in it cannot safely be ignored in the Missouri Basin, 
where water—either too much of it in destructive 
floods or too little of it in shriveling droughts—is a 
vital matter of constant public concern. 

Water conservation legislation is not new to the 
area, so that there is a great variety and number of 
special districts dealing with different phases of the 
problem in all ten of the Missouri Basin states. In 
fact, the proliferation of such functionally special- 
ized units as soil conservation districts, drainage 
districts, irrigation districts, irrigation and public 
power districts, sanitary districts and levee districts 
has been one well-known cause for concern and 
unfavorable comment among students of local gov- 
ernment. 

Despite the adoption of such units in a profusion 
of titles and powers in many states since the turn 
of the century, little has been done until this year, 
except in Ohio, to create a local unit of government 
peculiarly adapted to the area and problems of a 
natural watershed.' In its 1953 session the legisla- 


A CCORDING to Jean Bodin, “the study of climate is 


! The need for such a district is discussed in Minutes of the 
Sixty-Second Meeting of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee, January 28, 1953. Appendix H. 

2 Laws of Nebraska, 1953, Ch. 101. Kansas also adopted a 
watershed law in 1953. Department of Interior, Interior Mis- 
souri Basin Field Committee, Annual Report, Billings, Mon- 
tana, June, 1953, p. 165. 

3See Vincent Ostrom, “State Administration of Natural 
Resources in the West,” American Political Science Review, 
XLVII, No. 2., June 1953, p. 478 ff. Cf. Guthrie S. Birkhead, 
“Study of Natural Resources Growing,” National Municipal 
Review, XLII, No. 8, September, 1953. pp. 423-425. 


ture of Nebraska, however, adopted an enabling 
law permitting the creation of the watershed dis- 
trict.2 Proponents of the district consider this legis- 
lation to be of both regional and national signifi- 
cance. A useful evaluation of the device must, of 
course, await the test of experience, but a brief de- 
scription of its chief characteristics and of the difh- 
culties to be surmounted may aid the growing dis- 
cussion of water conservation problems.' 

Sentiment in Nebraska favoring the adoption of 
some kind of watershed district crystallized in 1951 
with the introduction of a legislative bill to permit 
the creation of districts modelled almost without 
variance on the Ohio Conservancy Act. This bill 
was killed in committee, but a study of the subject 
by the Legislative Council was directed by resolu- 
tion. After three public hearings and extended ob- 
servation of the conservation and flood control 
problems of the state, the Council's committee on 
watershed legislation formulated a measure em- 
bodying certain essential features of the 1951 bill, 
while rejecting others. 


‘Te coMMITTEE’s bill, passed essentially un- 
changed by the legislature, accepted the idea that 
a watershed is an area which defies existing govern- 
mental boundaries and is the logical point to at- 
tack the problems of both soil and water conserva- 
tion and flood control on the tributaries of the 
Missouri. Although the district envisioned by the 
committee would be confined in extent to the limits 
of relatively small areas (two counties or parts of 
them, for example), its activities could not wholly 
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ignore the mainstream flood-control programs ot 
agencies such as the Corps of Engineers. The com- 
mittee asserted in its report on the watershed bill 
that, aside from existing agencies dealing in isola- 
tion with parts of these problems, a single public 
agency was needed to provide plans and engineer- 
ing surveys, to coordinate-the voluntary conserva- 
tion work of property owners, to assume responsi- 
bility for the construction and maintenance of the 
necessary works of general public benefit and to 
fill the administrative gap which characterized the 
direction of conservation and flood control pro- 
grams upstream from the Missouri River. 

The bill did not pass without challenges which 
would undoubtedly be heard in other states. It was 
contended that the most effective soil and water 
. conservation work must be done on the farms, 
through the voluntary acceptance of good practices 
by the landowners. Claims were made that existing 
agencies—federal, state and local—were adequately 
empowered to undertake any governmental action 
found to be necessary. In committee hearings great 
concern was voiced regarding the creation of a 
supra-local unit with coercive powers over existing 
bodies, corporate and politic. Fears of the taxing 
power and of voting arrangements were expressed 
frequently. A general distrust of the expansion of 
“bureaucracy” or of governmental powers generally 
was clearly evident.‘ The bill was enacted, but of 
course this has not layed all concern, doubts and 
difficulties to rest. 


A DistRIcT may be formed under the Watershed 
Act of Nebraska in a manner similar to that used 
to establish soil conservation districts. A petition 
containing the signatures of at least 10 per cent of 
the landowners distributed among 75 per cent of 
the precincts of the proposed district must be filed 
with the clerk of the county having the most land 
in the proposed district. The petition must set forth 
the proposed boundaries of a contiguous district, 
the need for it, its name, the proposed number of 
directors and a map of the area. ‘The county clerk 
must post notice of a public hearing by the county 
board, which is empowered to alter or confirm 
boundaries after securing advice from the county 
surveyor, or a competent engineer, ‘and the concur- 
rence of the board of supervisors of the local soil 
conservation district. The board's action on the 
petition may be challenged in the appropriate dis- 
trict court by the owners of any lands or lots or by 
any person having an easement on lands or lots 


4Report of the Nebraska Legislative Council, Committee 
on Watershed Legislation, Report No. 41, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
August, 1952; esp. pp. 12-13. The committee's minutes of 
hearings reveals the opposition arguments in detail. 


within the proposed district. 

Once these initial hurdles are cleared, an election 
to approve or reject the district and to elect a board 
of directors is held, not less than sixty nor more 
than ninety days after the county board's final 
notice of approval of the petition to form the dis- 
trict. At this election ballots are signed by each 
voter, and his lands and lots are listed to show his 
right to vote. One vote is alloted for each $5,000 of 
assessed valuation, or fraction thereof, of real estate 
or improvements thereon (or an easement thereon) 
as shown by the records of the county assessor for 
the previous calendar year. No person or corpora- 
tion (public, private or municipal), however, shall 
cast more than 1 per cent of the total eligible votes. 
If three-fifths of the votes cast are affirmative, the 
district is formed. If the proposition is lost, it can- 
not be voted upon again until the lapse of one 
year’s time. The same voting formula is provided 
for the annual election of district directors. In pro- 
posed districts of fifteen thousand or fewer acres a 
much simplified approval procedure is authorized. 
In elections to accept or reject plans for assessments 
on a unit-of-benefit basis (units of benefits are to be 
determined by the district's board of directors) each 
voter shall have one vote for each unit of benefit 
apportioned against the land he owns. 

The governing body of the district is a board of a 
flexible number to be determined by the county 
board, and the county board also has the authority 
to set the terms of the directors—staggered so that 
one-third of the offices are vacant every year. Direc- 
tors must be persons or officers of corporations or 
businesses owning property within the district, and 
zo per cent of the directors must reside on farms. 
Familiar provisions for the payment of expenses, 
giving bond, taking an oath and the like are made. 
The board of directors is authorized to elect its own 
officers, including a treasurer who shall make an 
annual financial report to the county clerk. 


‘ie powers of the watershed district are of prime 
interest. The board of directors may instigate a 
complete engineering survey of the district, draw- 
ing upon existing federal and state data, in order to 
plan and estimate the costs of constructing the de- 
sired conservation and control works. Once such a 
plan is made, it must be filed with the State Engi- 
neer (chief of the state’s Department of Roads and 
Irrigation) who must consult with the Director of 
the Department of Agriculture and Inspection and 
with the state Soil Conservation Committee (a pub- 
lic body) before approving or rejecting it. A plan 
receiving such approval may be carried into effect 
if the estimate of costs to be borne by the district, 
exclusive of federal contributions, does not exceed 
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5 per cent of the assessed valuation of the land to 
be benefited. Should the cost of the plan exceed this 
amount, the approval of three-fifths of the votes 
eligible to be cast in the district is necessary. 

When a plan has been developed for a district, 
the board of directors is authorized to apportion 
units of benefit accruing to the lands and easements 
within it. The lands least benefited are to be appor- 
tioned one unit of assessment, and those receiving 
greater benefits are to be assessed proportionately. 
Units of benefit may be assessed to lands contribut- 
ing excessive silt or runoff waters which must be 
controlled. Persons affected by this apportionment 
may file objections with the board, which is 
quired to give notice and allow a hearing before 
filing its final plan of assessment. Should any al- 
fected person be aggrieved by the board's final de- 
cision in the matter, he may post the necessary bond 
and appeal to the appropriate district court. Every 
tract or parcel of land, right of way, or easement 
within the district is required to bear its share of 
the entire cost incurred by the district in making 
works and improvements, in proportion to the 
benefits assessed, even though the improvement is 
not made directly on the property concerned. 


le ORDER to undertake its plan of improvements, 
the board of directors may levy a tax upon property 
within the limits of the district in the amount of 
not more than one-fourth mill per dollar of assessed 
valuation. This tax may be levied only during the 
first five years of the life of the district, solely to 
meet organizational, engineering, legal, clerical and 
administrative expenses. The district may borrow 
money and incur indebtedness for organizational 
and operational expenses, or to make improve- 
ments, payable within five years. Separate provision 
is made permitting the board of directors to issue 
bonds of an unspecified nature, running in the 
name of the district, payable in not to exceed ten 
years at a maximum of 5 per cent interest, to meet 
the cost of making the plan of improvements. 

Of special importance is the power of the district 
to enter into contracts or other arrangements with 
agencies of federal and state governments as well 
as persons, corporations, municipalities and special 
districts (such as soil conservation districts and 
reclamation districts) for the achievement of the 
watershed district’s principal aims. The power to 
purchase real estate or easements is given to the 
districts, which also may exercise the power of 
eminent domain with regard to both purchases 
and rentals. Notably, however, the watershed dis- 
trict does not possess powers superior to those of 
other governmental subdivisions or public corpora- 
tions organized or in existence prior to the effective 
date of the Watershed Act. Thus the present law 


does not grant one of the most disputed of the 
powers proposed in the bill defeated in 1951. 

The testing of the new device in Nebraska will 
of course require time. Several difficulties are ap- 
parent. The complex of inter-governmental rela- 
tions already is tangled. For example, one of the 
districts expected shortly to be organized would 
embrace the one million acres of the Salt-Wahoo 
watershed in southeastern Nebraska. This unit 
would include the city of Lincoln, nearly all of 
Lancaster and Saunders Counties and parts of four 
others, together with at least seven soil conservation 
districts and several sanitary districts, drainage 
districts and levee districts. The watershed’s plan 
of improvement requires the approval of state 
agencies (two departments and a public com- 
mittee). The district cannot even be established 
without the favorable action of a county board, and 
it is subject to judicial attack on specified grounds. 
The district's taxing and borrowing powers are so 
limited that it must rely largely on federal funds 
and on the coordination of policy between the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Corps of En- 
gineers for the realization of its objectives. Without 
an intensive program of explanation and public 
information the district scarcely can win public 
approval—especially in the cities included within 
its boundaries. Since the district possesses no supra- 
local powers, it must rely wholly upon negotiation 
and persuasion to secure the cooperation of existing 
units. In this connection, one major problem will 
be to secure the redesign and reconstruction of 
many county highway culverts and bridges of a 
design no longer considered appropriate in con- 
servation circles. Other problems of relationships, 
foreseeable or not, surely will arise. 

Opposition to the widespread adoption of the 
watershed district in other states, assuming local 
success in Nebraska, doubtless will reflect diverse 
points of view. To some it is a new voice already 
lost in the Babel of local government. To others 
it is an encroachment on a portion of the federal 
preserve which ought to be kept virgin for a valley- 
wide authority. Some conservationists say that the 
district merely duplicates existing agencies, espe- 
cially the soil conservation district, and promises 
benefits which it can never produce. The watershed 
approach to flood control, they say, is no substitute 
for mainstream dams. Underlying some of the con- 
tention between the advocates of mainstream dams 
and the watershed exponents is the subsidiary issue 
of public versus private power. Since chief financial 
reliance is upon federal funds, some opponents 
claim that the watershed district is a new and un- 
necessary element of coercive, local bureaucracy, 
to be feared none the less simply because it is 
home grown. 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The New York State Legislative Annuals 


By Cuarces B. Nutrinc 


Vice Chancellor and Professor of Law, University of Pittsburgh 


OWEVER trite the observation may be, it 
H is still necessary from time to time to con- 

sider the rather ominous fact that the num- 
ber of laws is growing with each legislative session 
and that statutes cover increasingly important areas 
of human activity. Thus it becomes highly impor- 
tant for lawyers, sociologists, political scientists and 
businessmen, as well as citizens generally interested 
in the public welfare, to understand legislation. 
Sut the understanding of legislation involves far 
more than a consideration of cold words on the 
printed pages of session laws. It also involves a 
knowledge of the sources of law, of the considera- 
tions underlying its enactment and of the interests 
favored or harmed by its passage. 

The assertion that knowledge of this sort is hard 
to come by, particularly when state legislation is 
concerned, is an understatement of no mean pro- 
portions, for in many states information in regard 
to these matters is either never recorded or is 
stored away in some remote corner of the capitol, 
where it may await the trump of judgment day 
but is reasonably safe from inspection during the 
intervening years. Thus the lawyer who seeks to 
interpret the written phrase, the historian who 
wishes to understand the environment of a statute 
or the citizen who desires to know something of 
the merits of a measure are left without the neces- 
sary material. 

This is why those wishing to improve state gov- 
ernment may well pay particular attention to the 
outstanding work the New York Legislative Serv- 
ice, Inc.' is doing in publishing the New York State 
Legislative Annual. Now in its eighth year, the 
Annual brings together various primary source 
documents bearing on the purposes and forces be- 
hind enacted legislation. Issued by a non-profit 
organization tracing its origin to an action of the 
National Municipal League in 1933, its aim is “to 
collect and record in permanent form all primary 
source material on New York State legislation, in- 
cluding messages and other memoranda of the Gov- 
ernor, and also the memoranda, releases or other 
legislative documents filed by the agencies or in- 
dividuals initiating and recommending legislation, 
in support of and explaining their proposals.” 


! 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
2 New York State Legislative Annual, 1953, iii. 


The latest volume of the Annual, published in 
14953, although probably the best of the series, is 
fairly typical of the whole in terms of general con- 
tent and organization. As in the past, the materials 
are grouped into fourteen general headings, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and including such topics 
as the Administration of Justice, Education, Gov- 
ernment, Labor, and Motor Transportation. Within 
each category the basic documents available are 
arranged according to chapter number. In most 
instances these include memoranda from the agency 
having to do with the subject involved or from 
a private organization sponsoring the measure. In 
addition to these documents there are found in 
separate categories the Governor's message and 
memoranda, the latter including those concerning 
bills vetoed as well as those approved, and the re- 
ports of state temporary commissions and joint 
legislative committees. The book as a whole is 
carefully indexed so that all the documents avail- 
able with regard to a particular measure may be 
found. Thus, for example, the history of measures 
making federal social security available to state and 
local employees may be traced. A report by a com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Dewey to study the 
problem outlines the existing situation and recom- 
mends curative measures. Memoranda are included 
showing who prepared and recommended the bills 
which were introduced following the committee's 
report. The memoranda of the Governor approving 
the enacted measures are also printed. 

An additional feature in the case of some of the 
categories is an introductory note by an authority 
on the particular subject. Particularly impressive 
among these is A Program of Court Reform by 
Julius Applebaum, Past President of the Brooklyn 
Bar Association. Material such as this has the ad- 
vantage of giving the work of a particular session 
its proper setting as well as pointing out the de- 
sirability of further action. A foreword to the 
volume by William J. Lloyd, Legislative Reporter 
for the New York State Bar Association, points out 
the advantages of compilations of the sort under 
consideration. 

Although these advantages in the case of one 
endeavoring to discover the general background 
and underlying reasons for legislation are both ob- 
vious and important, | am not sure that the vol- 
umes in the series are of particular value in de- 
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termining the meaning of specific phrases. At least, 
a somewhat casual inspection of the various cate 
gories does not disclose the careful exposition ol 
the text of measures which one sometimes finds 
in Congressional committee reports or the state 
ments of committee chairmen contained in the 
Congressional Record. 

As far as the lay student of government is con- 
cerned, one of the chief virtues of the series is the 
way in which it illustrates the care and study going 
into the preparation of the complex legislation 
which is characteristic of present day activity in 
this field. It also furnishes a starting point, at least, 
lor inquiry into the sources of legislation and for 
an appreciation of the interplay of interests which 
results in the final formulation of laws. 

All states, in so far as possible, should have com- 
pilations of this sort, made available either officially 
or through such groups as the New York Legisla- 
tive Service. As I have remarked elsewhere, the serv- 
ice perlormed by the Annual is possible only be- 
cause the basic documents exist,? and New York is 
probably far in advance among the states in this 
particular. Increasingly, however, the preparation 
of important legislation is entrusted to commissions, 
legislative reference bureaus and executive depart- 
ments in all of the states. To the extent that this is 
the case, material is available tor compilation, and 
its collection in easily accessible form will greatly 
add to its usefulness. Furthermore, the existence of 


legislative annuals in other states would, perhaps, 
encourage legislative bodies themselves to docu- 
ment their actions more fully, with the result that 
the quality of the product would be greatly en- 
hanced. ‘Thus it is to be hoped that the example ol 
New York will be tollowed generally. 


Clinic on State Government 


(Continued from page 277) 


lor the state to make tax income estimates lor as 
long as two and a hall years into the future. 
Members of the panel agreed that the strongest 
incentive department heads have to hold expendi- 
tures under budget limits is their responsibility to 
the Governor, who appoints them. Instances were 
cited in which the legislature has cut back subse- 
quent budgets with crippling results after depart- 
ments have effected savings in budgets. 
Participants in the Personnel Panel were Law- 
rence |. Giner, manager of employment and em- 
ployee services at the Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing company; Merrill Anderson, Director of 
the State Employment Service, Department of Em- 
ployment Security; Ray Lappegaard, Director of 


Nutting, The Background of State Legislation, 38 Am. Bar 
Assn. Jour. 71 (1952). 


Personnel, Public Welfare Department; Robert 
Stover, Director of the State Civil Service Depart 
ment; and William Gunn, Director of the Legal 
Division, Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 

On the government side, it was explained that 
employment is practically wholly within civil sery- 
ice, and therefore many policies in personnel mat- 
ters are controlled by civil service laws and regu 
lations. 

“Early development of civil service was mostly 
negative, being aimed at eliminating political pa- 
tronage,”” the Clinic was told. “Later objectives 
have been to bring techniques of personnel admin- 
istration to bear in a positive way and to provide a 
central personnel agency lor government.” 

The unique position of the public employee— 
because he has few of the prerogatives of the em 
ployee in private business—was graphically pre- 
sented by one speaker: “He cannot strike. The law 
says he cannot. He cannot bargain collectively. The 
law thus far has made no provision for it. His right 
to engage in political activity, his right to Ltree ex- 
pression, is limited.” 

Figures submitted to the 1953 legislature in Min- 
nesota had shown a much higher turnover among 
state employees than in private industry. 

“From this,” said the speaker, “it appears that 
state positions are being used largely as a training 
ground for persons headed for better employment 
in private industry. It means that the taxpayers are 
financing a course of training—not to benefit their 
government but to benefit private business. It 
means the state has a staff of employees not entirely 
satishied with their positions. A dissatisfied em- 
ployee is not a good employee.” 

Before the invited guests and panel leaders were 
ready to start for their homes, Frank Bane, Execu- 
tive Director cf the Council of State Governments, 
was asked to speak. He pointed out that more than 
25 per cent of the nation’s income is spent for pub- 
lic services and added that the average family gets 
back in services from state and local taxes “a bette: 
bargain than any lady ever got in any department 
store on a bargain day on a Monday morning.” 

Mr. Bane recalled that only about twenty-five 
vears ago there were not more than ten states with 
executive budgets and that only four states had pur- 
chasing departments. Modern personnel and merit 
systems have been extensively developed in the last 
fifteen vears. 

“We've made a good start in state government,” 
he concluded. “We still have a long way to go in 
developing it and perfecting it.” 

P.S.—This story of Governor Anderson's experi- 
ment would not be complete without the name ol 
Jim Faber. He is the Governor's private secretary 
who, with a quiet, mild-mannered but precision 
like touch, helped stage the “show” without a hitch. 
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Watershed Districts for Nebraska 


(Continued from page 290) 


;™ apvocarrs of the watershed district, on the 
other hand, point to the practical and legal barriers 
to utilizing existing local subdivisions tor the ac- 
complishment of their program. While counties, 
cities and villages in) Nebraska have sufhcient 
powers to construct the necessary works, floods us- 
ually defy their boundaries. Existing specialized 
districts in the state lack the specific powers to act, 
and usually their boundaries cannot be extended 
to include, the natural limits of a watershed undet 
the present circumstances. No existing unit could 
plan, construct and maintain the ponds, culverts, 
bridges, dams, gully-control structures, levees and 
stabilized stream channels included in a watershed 
development plan. It is claimed, further, that the 
problems of a watershed are too small and localized 
to be solved satisfactorily, by the existing state 
administrative machinery. 

While the creation of the watershed district 
adds to the omelet of local government, no one has 
found a way of getting the eggs back into the shell 
to give symmetry to the organization chart. Once 
again in this case the advocates ol specialization 
are willing to set its apparent advantages off 
against the admitted problems of coordination. 
The watershed district is, thus, a new political in- 
strument which has emerged to integrate local 
needs or demands with the means available from 
the national government.’ To those persons who 
have looked upon the lack of integration of na- 
tional water policy as an administrative failing, 
the watershed district promises to be a catalyst cap- 
able of producing a workable program satisfactory 
to the local people most directly concerned with 
program results. 

It there is validity to the proposition that the 
states provide a valuable incubator of political ex- 
perimentation, then surely the watershed district 
should be given its day. 


Action by the Legislatures 


(Continued from page 287) 
report within twenty-four hours persons who have been 
found suffering from effects of narcotic drugs. In a 
broad revision of penal laws Pennsylvania placed the 
management and control of state Correctional institu 
tions under the Department of Justice, making the de 
partment responsible also for forming and effectuating 
policies for Classification and rehabilitation of offenders. 
In another measure the legislature fixed stiff penalties 
for corruption of the morals of children and for en 


‘Funds were appropriated for pilot watershed projects by 
Public Law 156, Sgrd Congress, ist Session. 


couraging children to criminal activities. Rhode Island 
tightened penalty provisions applying to illegal sale of 
narcotics. 

Measures directed against subversive activities, in ad 
dition to certain acts reported under education, included 
the following: Cal:fornia’s legislature required claimants 
of many types of tax exemption (not including income 
tax exemptions) to take loyalty oaths. Florida's legisla 


_ture declared it to be a crime to commit or advocate 


acts to effect the overthrow of the government of the 
United States or Florida, and made membership in a 
subversive organization punishable by fine of $5,000, o1 
a prison term of from one to five years, or both. Massa 
chusetts and New Hampshire provided for studies of sub 
versive activities. 

In legislation to protect or aid farming a number of 
states adopted laws torbidding the feeding of uncooked 
garbage to hogs—a measure against vesicular exanthema, 
a disease that has been prevalent among swine. States 
that enacted such provisions included Connecticut, Dela 
ware, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Legislation in other fields included the following: 

Connecticut's legislature prohibited segregation in 
public places. 

Maine repealed its tax on oleomargarine; enacted the 
“Maine Food Law” concerning labeling, misbranding o1 
adulteration of food; and provided for the licensing of 
electricians and set up a special examining board in this 
connection. 

Massachusetts approved a $5 million bond issue to 
reimburse cities and towns for emergency repairs neces 
sitated by the tornado of 1953 and provided for tax 
abatement on property destroyed by the tornado. 

Rhode Island established definitions to identify and 
standards concerning such products as ice cream, frozen 
custard, ice milk, sherbet and water ice, and made it 
unlawlul to misbrand such products. 

Vermont's legislature created a Vermont Dairy In 
dustry Commission, legalized the sale of colored oleo 
margarine and established minimum standards for frozen 
desserts. It provided for a commission to register and 
license public accountants. 

Wrsconsin’s legislature ended the state's thirty-vear tra- 
dition of open inspection of income tax returns. It 
adopted a bill that permits the State Tax Department, 
on payment of a Si fee by the applicant for the infor 
mation, to disclose the net tax paid by an individual, 
but denies public access to the tax records. Law enforce 
ment ofhcials are authorized to inspect the full income 
tax returns. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 273) 


Compact Meeting.— Administrators of the Interstate Com- 
pact for the Supervision of Parolees and Probationers 
held their eighth annual meeting in Toronto on October 
ro and 11. The meeting was in conjunction with the Con 
gress of Corrections. Approximately sixty state parole and 
probation ofhcials attended. Othcers elected for the 
ensuing year included H. M. Randall of Oregon, Presi 
dent, and Charles P. Chew of Virginia, Vice Chairman 
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